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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In order to understand the meaning of the sacred writers, we 
must necessarily construe their language in the same way as the 
Jews who lived at the time of the prophets and apostles, would have 
naturally construed it. And as all the Bible was written by Jews, 
and nearly the whole of it was addressed to them, or to churches of 
which they formed a part, and was designed to be understood by 
them, nothing can be more evident than the propriety of this rule of 
interpreting the Scriptures. “ What ideas did the prophets, apostles, 
and evangelists mean to convey” in their writings, is the only proper 
question for those who go to the Bible for the grounds of their faith. 
This plain maxim of interpretation is adopted by the greatest Bibli- 
cal scholars in our own, and other countries, and even by those who 
disclaim all belief in any thing supernatural in the Scriptures. 

We wish to direct the attention of Sunday school teachers to 
these principles, which they will find of the greatest importance in 
explaining the Scriptures to their pupils. To assist them in this duty, 
we commenced in our last number a series of illustrations, with a 
view of Mount Tabor, and a sketch of the style of building houses 
among the Jews, and the ancient Greeks and Romans; and we now 
lay before them a brief explanation of other passages which relate to 
the mode of sitting among the Eastern nations, and the attitude 
they observed at table. ‘To those of our readers who possess the 
Vou. L—I 
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works of Calmet and other writers who have treated on the man- 
ners and customs of the Jews, the subjects here presented may not 
be new ; but we apprehend they will afford Sunday school teachers 
a few moments of agreeable occupation, and a pleasant and profita- 
ble exercise for their pupils. 


MODE OF SITTING IN THE EAST. 


The expression sifting, in our translation of the Bible, is applied 
to different attitudes, as may be seen by a reference to the follow- 
ing passages: Mat. 21:5, Luke 2:46—10:13, Acts 2:2, Esther 5:15, 
Deut. 22:6, 1 Kings 18:14—22:19, &c. The mode of sitting which 
ordinarily prevails among Eastern nations, we here propose to ex- 
plain. : 

The place for sitting is a kind of raised settle, bench, or elevated 
floor, about two feet high, running along one or more sides of a 
room, extending about three feet from the wall and covered with a 
carpet or scarlet cloth. This raised floor is called the Duan, or 
Divan, an Arabic or Turkish word, from which the name of the 
great council of Oriental princes, or court of justice among the 
Persians, Turks, &c. has derived its name. The cushions, which 
are set upright along the wall, reach in that position to the arms of 
the person sitting, as in the first of the preceding representations. 
They are ornamented with flowers, embroidery, or brocade ; and 
are made of such sizes as can be conveniently removed ; hence one 
cushion will not serve the whole side of a room: so that several are 
joined together for that purpose. __ 

The figure here represented, occupies the corner, which is the 
place of honour in the east, probably because the best adapted for 
ease in leaning, by the opportunity it presents of reclining upon 
two cushions at once. The attitude of the person sitting, is usually 
by crossing the legs and folding them under the body ; sometimes 
varying the posture by folding one leg only, or principally, and sit- 
ting upon the heel of it, leaning at the same time upon the cushion 
behind. The celebrated traveller Niebuhr says, “ As the floors are 
spread with carpets, and cushions are laid round the walls, one 
cannot sit down without inconvenience, on the ground; and the 
use of chairs is unknown in the East. 

“ The Arabians practise several different modes of sitting. When 
they wish to be very much at their ease, they cross their legs under 
the body. I found indeed, by experience, that this mode of sitting 
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is the most commodious for people who wear long clothes and wide 
lower garments without any confining ligatures, and appears to af- 
ford better rest after fatigue, than our posture of sitting upon chairs. 
In the presence of superiors, (see 1 Chron. 17:16. where David is 
said to have ‘sat before the Lord,’) an Arab sits with his two knees 
touching each other, with the weight of his body resting upon his 
heeis: and, as in this position a person occupies less room than in 
any other, this is their usual posture at table: I often tried it; but 
found it so extremely uneasy, that I could never acquire the habit.” 

As it is our particular wish to illustrate, as far as we are able, 
those scripture phrases which relate to customs that are unusual 
to our young readers, and which they cannot therefore properly un- 
derstand, we shall now observe how easily the cushion and carpet 
which form this kind of seat are carried, so that even in a tent it 
may be instantly prepared. It appears that the cushion is not sat 
upon, but against, so that to prepare a seat, as mentioned in Job 
29:7, may be well understood of laying a carpet in the street and 
placing a cushion upon it. And it explains also St. John, 4:6, where 
Jesus “being wearied with his journey, sat éhus on the well.” 

Chrysostom says, “the particle thus is a mere expletive and 
simply signifies that he sat, not upon a throne, seat, or cushion; 
but (as the circumstances of the case required) upon the ground ;” 
—he leaned in this manner, like a weary person, against the side 
of the well.* 


* The following account of “ Jacob’s Well,” given by the Rev. Henry 
Maundrell, Chaplain to the English Factory at Aleppo, in 1697, evinces the 
devotion which is paid to reputed ‘* holy places.” : 


** At about one third of an hour from Naplosa,* we came to Jacob’s Well ; 
famous not only upon account of its author, but much more for that memora- 
ble conference which our Blessed Saviour here had with the woman of Sa- 
maria, John 4. If it should be questioned whether this be the very well 
that it is pretended for, or no; seeing it may be suspected to stand too re- 
mote from Sychar, for women to come so far to draw water? it is answered, that 
psy the city extended farther this way in formertimes than it does now ; 
as may be conjectured from some pieces of a very thick wall, still to be seen 
not far from hence. Over the well there stood formerly a e Church, 
erected by that great and devout patroness of the Holy-Land, the Empress 
Helena. But of this the voracity of time, assisted by the hands of the Turks, 
has left nothing but a few foundations remaining. The well is covered at 
present with an old stone vault, into which you are let down through a very 
strait hole ; and then removing a broad flat stone, you discover the mouth of 
the well itself. It is dug in a firm rock, and contains about three yards in 
diameter, and thirty-five in depth ; five of which, we found full of water. 


* The ancient Sychem, or Suchan, as it is called in the New Testament. 
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So when the sons of Joseph were brought to receive the blessing 
of their grandfather Jacob, he “ strengthened himself, and sat upon 
the bed’”’—the duan ; and, after blessing his grandsons—“ gathered 
up his feet”? not into the bed, but drew them upon the duan. This 
also explains the attitude of Ahaz, 1 Kings 21:4. “ He laid him 
down upon his bed and turned away his face.”? Also how Heze- 
kiah, 2 Kings 20:2, “ turned his face to the wall and prayed.”’ Also 
how Haman, Esther 7:8, not only “ stood up to make request for 
his life,”? but “ was fallen on the bed—the duwan—whereon Esther 
was.”” Finally, the above explanation completely illustrates the 
nature of Saul’s order to bring up David to him on the bed, that he 
might kill him, 1 Sam. 19:15. 

Further citations cannot here be introduced ; but he that follows 
up this interesting subject for himself, will reap great satisfaction 
in the light which it tends to throw upon many other parts of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 


ANCIENT ATTITUDE AT TABLE. 


The reclining attitude, represented in the engraving as having 
been anciently used at table, appears to us to be extremely incon- 
venient, and yet we have abundant evidence that it actually was 
adopted by both Greeks and Romans, and we also find it often al- 
luded to by the four evangelists. 

The reader is desired to notice first, the construction of the ta- 
ble, which consists of three tables, so set together as to form but 
one. Secondly, around these tables are placed no seats, but couches 
or beds, one to each table ; each of these beds being united to sur- 
round the three tables; at the end of each was a foot-stool for the 
conveniency of mounting up to it ; these beds were formed of mat- 
tresses stuffed, and were supported upon frames of wood, which 
were often highly ornamented. Thirdly, observe the attitude of 
the guests; each reclines on his left elbow, and therefore chiefly 
uses his right hand, that only being free for use ; observe also, that 
the feet of the person reclining being towards the external edge of 
the bed, they were much more readily reached by any body pass- 


This confutes a story, commonly told to travellers, who do not take the 
pains to examine the well, viz. that it is dry all the year round, except on 
the anniversary of that day on which our Blessed Saviour sat upon it; but 
then bubbles up with abundance of water.”—A Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem at Easter, A, D, 1697.—Oxford, 1722, Fifth Edition, pp. 62, 63. 
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ing, than any other part of the person so reclining. ‘The way for 

the service of the tables appears left open in the front, the table 
3 being enclosed at one end, and it is worthy of remark, that when 
1-3 the tables were withdrawn the couches might remain. 
| 3 For want of proper discrimination and description, in respect to * 
i the attitude at table, several passages of the gospel are not merely 

4 injured as to their true sense, but appear to be absolute nonsense ; 

| in St. Luke 37:38, “a woman in the city, which was a sinner, [a 
| heathen, or Gentile] when she knew that Jesus sar [reclined] at 
| 3 meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 
and stood at his feet BEHIND HIM weeping; and began to wash his 
feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment.” Now 
when a person sits at meat, according to those ideas, which natu- 
rally suggest themselves to us, his feet, beside being on the floor 
under the table, are Bxrore him and not behind him; and the im- 
possibility of a person’s standing at his feet behind him, standing 
too, to kiss the feet and to wipe them, is glaring. However, by in- 
specting our print, the narration becomes intelligible, for the feet 
of a recumbent person being oulermost, must of course, be easily 
accessible to any person standing behind him. The same obser- 
vations apply to St. John, 12:2,5, “ Lazarus was one of them who 
sat, [reclined | at table with” Jesus, and Mary “ anointed the feet of 
Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair.” 

Assisted by these ideas, we may better understand the history 
of our Lord’s washing his disciples feet, John 13:5, “ he poureth 
4 water into a basin, and” going round the beds whereon the disci- 
ples reclined, he “ began to wash the disciples feet” which lay on 

the external edge of the couch, “ and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded.”’ Again at the twelfth verse, “ after 
he had taken his garments and was set down [reclined again, ] 
he said, &c.”” It would perhaps be overstraining our remarks, to 
apply them to any of those slighter incidents recorded in sacred 
history, which we therefore leave as an exercise for our young rea- 
ders ; but it is nevertheless proper to notice how justly the beloved 
disciple John might be said “ to lie in Jesus’ bosom” at the supper 
table, since this will clearly appear by inspecting the position of 
the guests in our plate. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The following interesting narrative, happily illustrates a beauti- 
ful passage of Scripture, and shows the incalculable benefit of Sab- 
bath Schools, while it puts forth a silent but affecting plea for the 
poor and pious young men who are aided by Education socie- 
ties, in their preparation for the gospel ministry. Although it has 
already appeared in several religious papers, no apology can be ne- 
cessary for preserving it in the Sunday School Magazine. It is 
copied from the Christian Almanack for 1825, an edition of which 
will shortly be published by the American Sunday School Union. 


The pigsesices which many have against the benevolent opera- 
tions of the present day, usually arise from ignorance of their ef- 
fects. I have seldom known a candid man to dislike them after 
seeing their tendency. A few years since, I knew a man strongly 
prejudiced against most of our Benevolent Societies. He was re- 
spected, and was usually agreeable and polite. But when an Edu- 
cation Society, or a Sabbath School was mentioned, he made no 
scruples in manifesting his antipathy. It so happened, that one 
summer, a student from College, a charity scholar, established a 
Sabbath School in the neighbourhood of this gentleman. As he was 
winning in his manners, he soon collected all the children in the 
vicinity, except the only child of this man, who, for some weeks, re- 
fused to permit his little daughter, a lovely child of eight years old, 
to attend the school. But as all her play-mates attended, and were 
delighted with the privilege, and as no bad consequences were seen 
to result from their instructions, what by entreaties, and what b 

a kind request from her mother, it so happened, that on the fift 

Sabbath after the school was opened, little Clarissa was at 
school, with her blithe rosy countenance, happy among her happy 
companions. She continued to attend regularly through the sum- 
mer, and to improve very rapidly. The teacher of the school en- 
couraged his little pupils to make any inquiries about the texts of 
Scripture which they could not understand. It was at the close of 
a pleasant Sabbath in August, when the father called the child to 
him, and addressed her very mildly. “Clarissa, my love, are you 
not tired of going to that Sunday School? I don’t think you learn 
any thing—I mean, nothing that you understand.”—* O yes, father, 
I do, a great many things '—for to-day [ asked my teacher about 
that beautiful text, «Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days ;’—and what, father, do you think it 
means??? “ Why, child, it must mean that we ought to be charita- 
ble to the poor.” “ Yes, father, but do you know why it is like 
casting bread on the waters?” “No, my love.” “ Well, my 
teacher explained it to me. He said, that in the Eastern country, 
rice, and all kinds of grain, are called bread, even before they are 
cooked. He said, that every year, the river Nile, and so of some 
other Eastern rivers, rose up high, and had its waters overflow its 
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banks, and all the country round. While the waters were thus 
covering the country, the people went out in their little boats, and 
scattered their rice, (or bread,) on the waters. ‘This was sowing it. 
It sunk down in the mud ; the waters covered it. Yet the people 
knew it was not lost; for in due time the waters went off, and then 
the rice sprung up, and they usually had great =“ This is 
casting bread on the waters; and true charity is just like it. Is’nt 
it a beautiful verse, father ?”—*< Yes.”—*« And don’t I learn and 
understand what my teacher tells me?’”—* You may go and tell 
it to your mother, my dear.” 

Towards the close of the summer, the teacher was taken sick, 
and was obliged to leave his Sabbath School and College. As he 
was indigent, the ladies of the neighbourhood kindly made him up 
a small purse, to bear his expenses. One evening little Clarissa 
came to her father with a very earnest look, and says, “ Father, 
will you please to give me a nine-pence ?””* “ What will you do 
with it, my dear?” “QO, I want it very much, and will not waste 
it, father.” “ But what do you want it for?’ “I wish, father, 
you would please to give it to me without asking—I do want it 
very much.” “I can’t give my daughter money, unless she tells 
me to what use she is to apply it.” “ Well, father, I fear you will 
not give it to me, but I will tell you. You know that Mr. ) 
my school teacher, is sick, and must go away. O, he has been so 
kind to me. He is going away, and | am afraid I shall never see 
him again—I wanted to give him the nine-pence! you remember 
how he explained to me that beautiful text, “ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters.’ ‘The little girl sobbed, and a tear stood in the eye of 
the father. He put a bank note in the hand of his child for her 
sick teacher, and turned aside and wept. He thought how he had 
been taught a lesson of charity by his Vittle child ; how he had op- 
a the very school where she had been thus instructed ; and how 

e had ever been supremely selfish, and sinful. From that hour he 
became awakened, and was in great anxiety of mind for some time. 
He then found peace in believing. He is now a firm friend of 
Education Societies and Sabbath Schools; and never thinks of 
either without thinking of the teacher whom he opposed—of his 
daughter’s improvement—and of his own hopes of immortality. 





——— + 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIONS. 


It is not our present design to expatiate on the advantages which 
Sunday Schools derive from the principle of union. The attention 
of our readers was directed to that subject in our first number, 
{pages 4—6) and we propose now to give some plain rules which 
may aid benevolent individuals, who desire to confer upon the ri- 


* The silver piece of twelve and a half cents value, is, in New England, 
called nine-pence. 
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sing generation and those who have grown up in ignorance, in their 
respective towns and counties, the lasting good which will most 
certainly result from efficient Sunday School Unions. It frequent- 
ly happens that, after a desire to establish such institutions has 
been excited in the minds of persons whose hearts are affected, and 
sympathies awakened by the moral waste which surrounds them, 
much delay arises from the want of an outline of the proper 
manner of proceeding. Such outlines have frequently been pub- 
lished, and are to be found in the annual report of the American 
Sunday School Union. This document, however, is not in the 
hands of all our subscribers, and being frequently called upon for 
information on the subject, we shall endeavour, in the present and 
future numbers, to answer the numerous inquiries on this head, 
and go into some detail of the method of conducting Sunday 
Schools in their various departments, and recommend them to the 
attention of the friends of Sunday Schools. 

We commence with a plan of proceeding in the formation of a 
Sunday School Union, (the word Society, sometimes annexed, is 
unnecessary,] which may embrace a town, or county, or even a 
whole state, with such alterations as will readily suggest them- 
selves to the reader. 

Persons who think of establishing a Sunday School Union, 
should communicate their sentiments to a few others, who are 
most likely to favour the plan, especially to some of the managers 
and teachers of the different schools, if there are any in the piace 
where the proposed Union is to be formed. They should then hold 
a meeting, in private, to consider the subject, and consult on the 
best means of forming the contemplated Union. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to remark that, no steps should be taken without seeking 
Divine direction and help, and every meeting for consultation 
should be commenced with prayer for the blessing of God. A 
Provisional Committee, consisting of three, five, seven, or nine, may 
then be formed. The committee should then procure a central 
place for a public meeting, which should be held on a conve- 
nient day, and communicate verbally or by letter, with the super- 
intendents, or managers of all the schools in the town or county, 
and invite them to a public meeting, mentioning the time and place 
at which it is to be held. All the Ministers should be particularly 
invited to attend the meeting, and give their assistance. Their 
character and influence, accompanied with a lively zeal for the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge, will render important aid in esta- 
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blishing and supporting the institution. If there are newspapers 
published in the place, the committee may make use of them asa 
channel to give information of the meeting to the friends of Sun- 
day schools generally, throughout the town or county. ‘The com- 
mittee should have every plan arranged in the most regular man- 
ner, before the meeting takes place. The following plan of pro- 
ceeding is suggested for the 


FIRST PUBLIC GENERAL MEETING. 


I. Appoint a Chairman. 


The chairman should be furnished with a brief abstract, or account of 
the previous proceedings of the committee, and a copy of the order 
of proceeding, and of all the resolutions intended to be proposed at 
the present meeting, and then, 


II. Appoint a Secretary. 

Before proceeding to any other business, 

III. Prayer should be offered for the blessing of God, by the 
chairman, or some other person at his request. 

IV. The chairman should explain the object of the meeting, and 
call on the secretary to read the abstract of the Provisional Com- 
mittee’s proceedings. 

The name of the person who is to offer the first resolution being inserted 
in the 5th item of the plan, 

V. The chairman should call on Mr. [here insert the name of the 
person above mentioned | to communicate such information as may 
enable the meeting to judge of the necessity of forming a Sunday 
School Union. 


The chairman of the provisional committee, or some other person, be- 
fore agreed upon to offer the first resolution, should now be prepared 
to inform the meeting, as nearly as possible, 

1. As tothe want of means for the religious instruction of the chil- 
dren and adults in the town, county, or district proposed to be em- 
braced in the Union’s operations. 

2. The probable number of persons disposed to become teachers, - 

3. Of promised subscribers, or probable means of support. 

4, Give any information respecting rooms that may be procured for the 
schools—their situation, &c. He may inform the meeting on all or 
any of these particulars, or give such other information as he may 
sess in regard to either the necessity of the proposed institution, or 
the prospect of success, and conclude his remarks by proposing the 


FIRST RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That the friends and conductors of Sunday schools now 
present, deeply appreciate the importance of these excellent institu- 
tions ; that their increase, improvement, and permanency, are most 
likely to be secured by mutual assistance and co-operation ; that with 


great satisfaction they have heard of the establishment and success of 
Vou. 1—K 
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the AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION; and that a Society be now 
formed, to be called the [Here insert the name} Sunday School 
Union, auxiliary to the American Sunday School Union, organiz- 
ed at Philadelphia, in May 1824. 


This resolution should then be seconded by some person (previously re- 
quested by the provisional committee) who may offer his sentiments 
on the object of the meeting, or not, as he may deem proper. 


Vi. The chairman should then read the first resolution to the 
meeting, and put the question, “ Will you adopt this resolution ?” 


The first resolution having been adopted, the person (previously) re- 
quested may offer the 


SECOND RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That the Sunday School Union now formed, be govern- 
ed by the following 
CONSTITUTION, 
Art. I. The name of this institution shall be the ‘ [/fere insert the name} 


Sunpay Scuoort Union,” auxiliary to the American Sunday School Union. 


An article may be introduced here defining the boundaries of the intended operations of the 
Union, when that is not clearly tage in the name.—T/us— Article U1. The operations 
of this Sunday School Union shall be confined to the [Here insert the name of the town, 
county, or state.] 

Art. II. The objects of this Union shall be, to promote the opening of 
New, and the increase of Old Schools within the limits of [ere insert the 
name “f the town, county, or state] to establish a regular intercourse among the 
Schools, by which improvements in teaching, and all other communications 
may be easily transmitted: to form a Depository for supplying the schools 
with suitable books, on the lowest terms possible, for ready money : to sti- 
mulate and encourage each other in the education of the ignorant: to esta- 
blish District Committees, to be connected with this Society, in those situations 
where they may be needed : and, to correspond regularly with the American 
Sunday School Union in Philadelphia. 

Art. III. Each subscriber of [Here insert the amount, which should gene- 
rally be one dollar} annually, shall be a member: Each subscriber of [{ Here 
insert the amount, which should not be less than five, nor more than fifteen dollars} 
at one time, shall be a member for life ; and all Sunday school teachers re- 
siding in the [ Here insert the name of the town, county, state, or district embraced 
by the Union] and Ministers of the Gospel who patronise schools in the said 
district, shall be members of the Union. 

It is deemed proper that all the active teachers or conductors of the schools, and clergymen 


who patronise them should have the privilege of attending and voting at all meetings of 


the Union, without an annnal subscription, on account of the services they render but, 
still, those of them who are able, will ¢ fully give their subscriptions to the Union, 


Art. 1V. The business of the Union shall be conducted by a Board of Mana- 
gers, to consist of a President, Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary 
and [Here insert the number] Members. 


It is not necessary to specify the number of Vice Presidents in the constitution, as at any 
meeting of the Union it may be desirable to elect more Vice Presidents from among those 
who have rendered essential services to the Union. The number of Managers should be 
regulated by the extent of the Union—ten or fifteen will generally be sufficient. If the 
Union is large, it may be necessary to elect two Secretaries, one corresponding, and one re- 
cording Secretary, the former to conduct the correspondence, and the latter to record the 
minutes, notify meetings. &e. The Managers of some Unions consist of one, or two repre- 
sentatives, appointed annually by the committee of each school within the boundaries of the 
Union: other Unions, in addition to the representatives, have ten or twelye Managers 
chosen at the annual meeting of the Union. 


Art. V. The Annual General Meeting of the Union shall be held at (here 
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insert the name of the place) on the [here insert the time, which should not be later 
than the 10th of April) in each year, when the Board of Managers shall be 
chosen, the accounts presented, and the proceedings of the foregoing year 
reported. The report shall state the total number of schools, teachers, 
children, and adult scholars, reported to this Union, together with the proda- 
ble total numbers in all the schools within our limits from which no returns 
have been received. : 


Itis recommended that the annual meeting be held early in April, that the report of the 
may be sent to the American Sunday School Union by the oe of May in every year. At- 
tention to this suggestion is very important, as it will enable the Managers of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union to make tAcir annual report [in May) more complete. 

Art. VI. The Managers shall have power to call special general meetings 
of the Union; and fill all vacancies which may occur in their own board. 
The Managers shall transmit to the Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Sunday School Union, a copy of their annual report. 

Art. VII. The Managers shall divide the limits embraced in this Union, in- 
to as many districts as they may deem proper or expedient; and to each 
they shall appoint a District Commirresr and Secretary, who shall promote, 
in their respective districts, the objects of this Union. ‘The Secretary of the 
District Committee shall be ex-officio a member of the Board of Managers of 
this Union. 


When this constitution is used fora State Society, this article should be made to refer to the 
formation of county Unions, instead of “ District Committees.” 

Each District Committee shoukl meet quarterly, (three to be competent to transact business) 
—they should cxamine into the state of education within their appointed spheres, — 
subscribers to the Union, report quarterly, if possible, to the Managers, and promote the 
formation or revival of Sunday schools in ofl situations as the Managers may approve. 
They should send annually, previous to the 20th of Mareh, a brief re of the past year, 
containing, interesting intelligenee, any remarkable instances of usefulness, and the naum- 
ber of schools, teachers, children and adult scholars, united with the Union, also the proba- 
bie number in all the schools within their limits from which returns may not have been re 
—_ An abstract of Us body of information should be contained in the annual report 
of the Union. 


Art. VIII. The Managers shall meet statedly, on the [here insert the time} 
day of [the meetings may be monthly or quarterly} and oftener, if necessary, on 
their own adjournment. The President, or in his absence, the senior Vice 
President may, on the request of [here insert the number, two or three] Mana- 
gers, call special meetings of the board, of which due notice shall be given. 


The notin of the Managers should, in all cases where it is practicable, be held once a 
month, and special meetings should be avoided, except in very urgent cases. 


Art. IX. No child shall be admitted into any school connected with this 
Union, who belongs to another school, without a note from the superinten- 
dent of the school which the child leaves. 

Art. X. No alteration shall be made in this constitution except at a regular 
meeting of the Union, and with the concurrence of two thirds of the mem- 
bers then present. 


VII. The chairman should then put the question, “ Shall the 
Constitution just read be adopted F”’ 


if the Constitution is adopted, it may be well to proceed to appoint the 
managers, &c. This is sometimes done by ballot, but a more conve- 
nient way is to have the names written before hand, and some person, 
on the request of the Provisional Committee, to offer the 


THIRD RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That the following persons be appointed to the offices 
designated against their names, viz: 
Mr. (here insert the name) President. 
Mr. - - Vice President. 
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Mr. . . Treasurer. 
Mr. : - Secretary. 
Mr. &c. &c. - Managers. 


Jor the ensuing year: and that they hold their first meeting [here 


insert the time | nezt. 


The number of Vice Presidents and Managers should be regulated ac- 
cording to the extent of the Union. ‘The business of the first public 


meeting being now completed, 
VIII. The chairman should state that donations and subscrip- 


tions will be now received. The meeting may then be closed with 
a suitable hymn and prayer. 

When the first meeting is concluded the duties of the Provi- 
sional Committee will cease, and all the concerns of the Union 
immediately devolve on the Board of Managers. In our next 
number we propose to point out more particularly the duties of the 
Board of Managers, and give the outline of a code of by-laws for 
their government: also to specify the duties of District Commit- 
tees, Superintendents and Teachers, with directions for cenducting 
a Sunday School and Classes. 


—D a 


SABBATH SCHOOL MONTHLY CONCERT. 

“ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Jesus Canist. 

Can Sunday school teachers desire any greater encouragement 
to unite their prayers in a “ Monthly Concert,” than to know that 
Cunisr is in the midst of them? They assemble in dependence 
on his promise, in obedience to his commands, out of love to him, 
and regard to his glory, for prayer and other acts of worship, to 
hear his word and recount their labours, their prosperity and ad- 
versity, their joys and sorrows. Though millions of assemblies 
were at the same moment prostrate in humble prayer in different 
parts of the globe, “ there,” says he “ I AM, in the midst,” to en- 
lighten, comfort, and save them! He is always present, in all 
places, by the gracious influences of his Spirit—an evidence of his 
prescience, and real divinity. And have Sunday school teachers 
no common errand at the throne of grace? no common wants? 
no common cares, hopes, and fears? yes; theirs is “ ONE coN- 
CERN”’—one common interest ; and the grace of Christ alone can 
qualify them for their work, and make their endeavours effectual. 
Their wants are numerous and urgent; yet they can only be ob- 
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tained by “ prayer and fasting.’ In addition to a plain education, 
and strength of body and mind, they want a burning love to God 
and immortal souls, a knowledge of the human heart, and of their 
own in particular; they want strong faith, ardent zeal, untiring 
patience, unyielding perseverance—they want a habitual spirit of 
prayer, forbearance, kindness, gentleness, meekness, wisdom, cha- 
rity, and humility ; and in short, all the Christian graces. Indeed, 
so many and so urgent are their wants, that they must constantly 
resort to him who giveth liberally and upbraideth not; they must 
be often at the throne of grace in private, in public, and in “ con- 
CERT.” 

The remarks made in our last number on the subject of a month- 
ly concert of prayer for the conductors and friends of Sabbath 
schools, have been noticed in some of the religious newspapers, 
from which we infer that, if the time selected for this purpose js 
well chosen, it will be very generally observed by those for whom 
it especially is intended. It is hoped that the ministers of the 
gospel will give their countenance and aid to these meetings. The 
prosperity of Zion is a subject peculiarly dear to them ; and many 
of them have experienced the comfort and support which they, and 
indeed the whole church, invariably derive from a well ordered 
Sabbath school, conducted by a band of praying teachers. Those 
fathers and mothers in Israel, too, whose declining sun admonishes 
them of their journey’s end, and confines their Sabbath teaching to 
the domestic circle—they, by their counsel and prayers may pro- 
mote this great work, and become wrestling Jacobs at this monthly 
concert of prayer. All sexes—all ages—and all classes may make 
common cause in this appeal to a prayer hearing and prayer an- 
swering God. 

A writer in the “Carlisle [Pa.] Adviser,” after expressing the 
opinion that the time for the concert should be fixed upon by those 
who are engaged in the management of Sunday schools in this city, 
concludes with the following remarks: 


It is the blessed privilege, and the solemn duty of the Lord’s 
people, who are co-workers with him, to ask and seek his Spirit 
to give success to their efforts. In their individual character and 
labours, all must feel and acknowledge it. Weak and foolish is 
that person, who undertakes any thing for God, without seeking his 
direction and blessing. _ What can be expected but disappointment 
and mortification, when any thing is attempted merely in human 
strength? And if in their private individual character, Christians 
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should seek to the Lord for his Spirit, and depend upon his 
strength in all that they undertake, why should they not collective- 
ly, as they aim at one general and important object, be solicitous 
or those divine influences which alone can secure it? 

Beside, the importance of prayer can never be sufficiently felt by 
us, and particularly of concert prayer. °Tis prayer that preserves 
the church, and like Archimedes’ lever, can move the world. Un- 
like that power, however, its virtue is not to be perceived in theory 
merely, but may be reduced to practice, may be seen in actual ap- 
plication. The promises of God are the sure foundation—the im- 
moveable fulcrum on which the prayer of the Christian rests, while 
his faith moves the world indeed. Why should not all lay hold on 
this mighty lever, and wield it so as to accomplish that great and 
universal good, designed—the removal of ignorance and crime from 
the rising generation. Christians, doubtless, often fail in their be- 
nevolent enterprises, because they do not pray aright, and pray 
enough. Concert prayer has a quickening influence on every 
grace, and the gracious Saviour has attached a great importance 
to it by the notice which he has taken of it. If any two on earth 
agree as touching any thing they shall ask of God, it shall be 
done unto them. Shall we then, with such a declaration before 
us, doubt or dispute about the propriety of establishing a concert of 
prayer for Sabbath schools, or any other great and extended interest 
of charity? The means are now extensively in operation—the 
train is laid—all that is wanting is fire from above, to kindle the 
materials already prepared and preparing. The divine Spirit, who 
is given in answer to the prayers of faith, is this fire. Let Chris- 
tians pray—let them lay aside all paltry objections, and unite in 
fervent, and common, and concerted supplications, and the dove 
like Spirit will assuredly descend, and diffuse his graces far and 
wide. 


The time for holding the meeting seems to be almost the only 
point upon which there can now be a difference of opinion. We 
would state that an unusual press of business prevented the Mana- 
gers of the Union from taking up this subject, at their last meeting, 
and it was subsequently brought before the association of teachers, 
as will be seen by the following extract from their minutes. 

At aregular meeting of the Association of Male Sunday School Teachers 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, held in the session room of the Se- 


cond Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, on Monday the 10th of August 
1824, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz : 


The Association have heard with peculiar satisfaction, that a Monthly Con- 
cert of prayer for the blessing of God on Sunday Schools, has been establish- 
ed in several places. They consider this measure eminently calculated to 
ensure the prosperity of those interesting nurseries of the Church of Christ 
in which they are labouring; and they deem it of great importance that a 
time should be set apart for this holy purpose, and observed by all the friends 
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of Sunday Schools in the United States : therefore, with a view of attaining 
this desirable end, it is 

Resolved, that the Managers of the American Sunday School Union be re- 
spectfully requested to recommend the second Monday of every month to be 
observed by all conductors and other friends of Sunday Schools throughout 
the United States, as a “* Sunpay Scnoot Concert or Prayer.” 

Resolved, that the Members of this Association be requested to attend a 
Sunday School Concert of Prayer on the second Monday evening of next 
month, unless the Managers of the American Sunday School Union, should 


recommend some other time. 
Extract from the minutes, 


Apsrauam Manrtin, Secretary, 
Several of the Managers of the Union being present when these 
resolutions were passed, there can be no doubt that the Board will 
comply with the above request, and recommend the seconp mon- 
DAY IN EVERY MONTH TO BE OBSERVED AS A SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTH- 
LY CONCERT OF PRAYER. 


—D eae 


From the New York Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. 
REMARKS ON SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 


It isa subject pact | to be regretted, as it is true, that many un- 
dertakings commenced in the purest motives, and of the most hea- 
venly design, soon become vitiated, through the passions of men, 
and so natural is this current of human affairs, through the preva- 
lency of sin, that the wise and good, with a very commendable pru- 
dence, have ever been cautious in establishing any precedents in 
the arrangements of the concerns of religious or benevolent insti- 
tutions, which might, by enlisting the feelings, and exciting the 
varying passions of the worldly minded, retard, rather than ad- 
vance their desired interests. Such a christian prudence is the 
dictate of truth, while the inspired volume says, that “ the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but of the world.” 
The various jubilees, anniversaries, and occasional public proces- 
sions, commemorative of any signal, interesting, or important event, 
have often been considered as possessing this corruptive tendency. 
Such celebrations, it might be said, with a few, excite the energies 
of the heart to a fuller enjoyment, and a more grateful sense of di- 
vine blessings, while to the far greater part, their outward pagean- 
try ere long becomes the only attraction they offer, while the noise 
and parade so congenial to the spirit of the world, invite the licen- 
tious to excesses, and in the lapse of time, a religious jubilee that 
has originated from some heavenly motive, and been a source of 
pure and simple enjoyment to the pious, and of praise to the author 
of our being, a become an empty and unmeaning show, in which 
the heart has so little concern, that the very end and purpose of its 
institution may be forgotten. But in a single community, appre- 
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hensions of such evils are lessened, and are quite groundless in re- 
gard to the public celebration of a religious society ; its members 
and patrons assembling yearly to commemorate the founding of 
their institutions, and by religious and other exercises, “ provoking 
one another to good works.” So far from being injurious in their 
tendency, the multiplying of them does but renovate the drooping 
zeal of the christian heart, and gives new strength to the hands of 
the benevolent; recounting the past, and anticipating the future, 
seems to revive the work. Indeed, there can be no more pleasing 
associations formed in the mind than those delightful reflections 
incident to the numerous anniversaries celebrated in our city in 
the month of May; for as the vernal scene smiles with renewed 
verdure, and is fr nt with flowers, inviting to a thankful remem- 
brance of the beneficent author of our life: so the assembling com- 
panies of the faithful, that throng the courts of our Zion at the 
same glad season, with grateful remembrances to the God of salva- 
tion, present a scene beautiful with the smiles of unfailing charity, 
and fragrant with the best and most acceptable incense to heaven’s 
throne, brotherly love and UNITY; in the words of inspiration, 
“how pleasant!” it is as the “dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
descending on the mountains of Zion, where God hath commanded 
his blessing !”” 

Two of these yearly celebrations,—that of the National Bible 
Society and the Sunday School, are accompanied by a public pro- 
cession. It will be readily granted in regard to the first, that any 
scenic parade connected with their solemnities, would be but pue- 
rile a out of place ; for there is, indeed, an untold sublimity in 
the silent, solemn march of its venerable patrons and delegates, as 
they move in procession to their place of annual meeting, present- 
ing a sight that fills the soul at once with a sober, yet cheerful de- 
light ; but with the latter, such parade may be innocently indulged, 
being in accordance with the tenor of juvenile minds and feelings, 
and every way calculated to enlist their hearts in a cause, of which 
their —— cannot yet have formed any correct estimate as to 
its value and usefulness. 

The Sunday School is a system of reform, to eradicate the moral 
evils of society; and as such, those who are the most proper sub- 


jects of its exertions are naturally opposed to its control; they 


must be won by the mildest measures ; they must be allured to the 
pare and virtuous counsels to which they are no way prone; and 

ingeniously enticed to that salutary discipline to which they 
were so averse. Hence the necessity of numerous rewards and 
distinctions, which although they nourish pride for a season, yet 
they become the means by which they are brought under the salu- 
tary influence of those moral medicaments that will eventually 
neutralize its baneful influence ; but we are of opinion that the 
celebration we allude to is pure, even from this alloy, and may be 
said, on the contrary, to excite the youthful heart to honourable 
and correct feelings. Many is the child on whom the prospect of 
being honourably entitled to participate in the Annual Sunday 
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School procession, produces a moral restraint, preventing him from 
mean and unbecoming conduct, that might soon lead to baseness ; 
and not a few of the most vicious are restricted in their evil prac- 
tices by the same influence, while to those who are of a purer cast 
of character, it proves a source of anticipated delight, that stimu- 
lates them to further advancements in the paths of wisdom and 
virtue. 

The annual public celebration of the Sunday Schools, by a pro- 
cession and other appropriate exercises at the place of meeting, is 
a topic of interest to the scholars for the whole year, and long ere 
the stated period arrives is a matter of anxious Inquiry among pa- 
rents and children. ‘he influence it exercises is readily traced 
by the lively interest excited, as the usual circumstances give to- 
ken that the season of the anniversary approaches ; but a public 
procession of the managers of the society and the scholars, has 
doubtless, also, a large share of influence in fixing the public at- 
tention on the importance of these institutions, and by bringing the 
schools into notice, and immediately before the public yearly, 
will certainly exact from them a greater feeling towards the sub- 
ject than the more ordinary usage of similar societies, of holding a 
yearly meeting of the members, with the teachers of the schools, 
to receive the report and accustomed addresses. 


— + oe 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOMS. 


‘There is much said of the liberality of our age. It is well said: 
but when compared with that high rate of liberality which we must 
look for ere the Gospel has shed its beams into all the families of 
the earth, or even into the hearts of all our own citizens, it must go 
far beyond its present exercise. ‘There is somewhat of a diffusive 
benevolence afloat we allow ; but then there remains a great work 
of filling up, in those lesser circles of ignorance and depravity 
within the reach of a single congregation, which would well be- 
come them to occupy. Many a congregation rears over its head. a 
commodious, or perhaps a splendid temple—collects monthly, or 
quarterly, from its membersa few dollars for the church poor—adds 
an annual trifle to the fund of some benevolent society—perhaps 
gives birth to some two or three sickly missionary, or other associa- 
tions, to shiver and die in its own bosom, and as for the Sunday 
School, it is quite enough to learn from the yearly report that such 
an appendage belongs to its establishment, without ever taking 
so much concern in the matter, as a church, or as a congregation, 
as to inquire where it is, or how it prospers. And yet this same 


congregation, although regarding its wealth, not as a stewardship, 
VoL. lL—L 
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but as a fast possession, counts itself as being fully occupied in 
doing good, and, by and by, having acquired a reputation for zeal 
and benevolence, rests satisfied with this meagre service in the 
Lord’s vineyard. : 

Now if every congregation would appropriate to itself a small 
circumference with which its place of worship is encompassed, and 
consider all the families within its bounds which attend on no Sab- 
bath instruction as legitimate objects upon which to exercise its 
benevolence, then would it see how admirably adapted is the ma- 
chinery of a Sabbath school to humanize and beautify the moral 
deformities which are to be met with in many families of such a 
locality. And having come to a resolution, as a church, or as a con- 
gregation, to enter on the work of gathering into a Sunday school 
all the ignorant within their bounds, the next thing that would 
strike them, would be the want of a Sunday school room. It is to 
this subject that we now wish to call the attention of our readers, 
because the want of such accommodation, has greatly retarded the 
progress of Sunday school instruction. 

A dozen teachers with 50 or 100 scholars, belonging to a church, 
otherwise deemed respectable, are frequently to be found pent up 
in some mere shed, no better than is allotted to the meaner ani- 
mals. Others are compelled to meet in places, though of greater 
cost, scarcely as well suited to the purposes for which they are 
used. The teachers are frequently doomed to an hour’s labour on 
the Sabbath morning, to arrange the desks and benches with which 
a common school room is lumbered, before they can enter on the 
holier duties of the day, and another hour is required to restore 
the furniture to its wonted week-day place. Very few of the com- 
mon school rooms which can be procured for a Sunday’s use, are 
convenient for the purpose. This is a fact with which Sunday 
school teachers in our large cities are too well acquainted. Not 
until we come to treat of the management of a class, shall we dwell 
on the importance of having the children conveniently seated ; our 


present purpose being to exhibit a plan for constructing the benches 


in the room. 
It is the duty of every congregation to have at least two Sun- 


day schools, (one male and one female) and to provide for them 
rooms of proper size, in airy and comfortable situations, and fur- 
nish them in the manner most likely to insure the prosperity of the 
schools. We are happy to state that this has been done by a few 
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churches, and we hope their example will have its due influence 
on the much larger number who have been hitherto remiss in this 
duty. There are some congregations which could furnish rooms 
at a small expense under their places of worship, or near them. To 
aid them in furnishing such rooms in the way we conceive most 
convenient, we have placed in our pages the following diagram, 
which represents the ground plan of a Sunday School Room in this 
city. It is 28 feet in length by 22 feet in breadth, as may be seen 
by the scale at the bottom of the plan. 


GROUND PLAN OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 
A Superintendent’s desk. 
B Door. 
a Teachers’ benches or chairs, with a small desk. 
b This dotted line is five feet. 
d Stove. 
e Bench for new scholars before they are placed in a class. 
f f Book cases. 
g g Seat for visiters. 
h h Passages 18 inches wide. 

The benches should be 10 inches wide. They may be made in two parts, 
and united with a hinge as at C, when they are placed in a room occupied for 
other purposes during the week, which requires their removal. 

The seats should be raised about 12 inches from the floor, and when they 
are placed in a room, not requiring their removal, they should be made fast 
to the floor, and furnished with backs, 15 inches high, with a slope of about 
2 inches, like the back of a common chair. The backs may be made of five 
or seven pieces of board for each seat, 2 inches wide, placed at equal distan- 
ces, nailed to the edge of the bench, witha thin band of whitewood, 2 inches 
wide, let in at she top of the five or seven standards. 

The scholars all being seated with their faces towards the Superintendent‘ 
will give him great advantages in securing good order in the school. 


— —2¢ Ge -- 


OBITUARY. 
For the American Sunday Schvol Magazine. 
MISS ELIZA BLAIR SMITH. 


Seldom have we been called to mourn a more distressing dispen- 
sation of an all wise Providence, than that which deprived the 
Sabbath School Society of Wilmington, Delaware, of one of its 
Superintendents. During the awful storm which took place on 
Friday, P. M. 23d of July, Miss Exiza Biarr Smiru, while sitting 
at her chamber window, was struck by lightning, and in a moment 
translated from a body of sin and death, into that blessed world 
where death and sin can never enter. For fen years the deceased 
had been a faithful, active labourer in several of the Sabbath 
schools connected with this Society ; but School No. 1, shared more 
largely her labours and her prayers. She was among its first pro- 
moters—watched its early struggles—cheered it when encompassed 
with difficulties—and with the voice of hope and the promise of 
conquest, she encouraged her companions to lead onward the 
little band of young immortals, and qualify them to join the “ sa- 
cramental host of God’s elect.” As a teacher, she was tender and 
affectionate in addressing her class, and the seed of holy truth 
which she scattered, she watched with a vigilant eye, and nurtured 
with many a fervent prayer. Her anxiety for the salvation of her 
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little charge, was never confined within the walls of the school-room, 
or limited to the Sabbath. She visited them frequently—conversed 
with them faithfully—when sick, she became their nurse—and 
when afflicted, their tender friend and benefactor. To the most 
unceasing watchfulness, she joined a never moore ae 
and a constant love for their immortal souls, which led her always 
to seek for them, and encourage them to seek for themselves the 
favour of God, which is life, and his loving kindness, which is 
better than life.” 

As a Superintendent she always blended sound judgment with 
fervent devotion. No object ever diverted her steadfast feet from 
the path of duty, when the Sabbath arrived : even languor and de- 
bility, from which she suffered much during the warm weather, 
rarely prevented her constant attendance in the school-room. It 
was her constant practice for more than two years, after going 
through her duty in school No. 1, and attending the sanctuary in 
the morning, to go directly to school No. 3, a distance of two and a 
half miles; part of which distance she generally walked, in the 
meridian heat of a summer’s sun. Here she laboured with her 
usual zeal, and until it was completely in operation, she never felt 
at liberty to give up attending. 

The coloured school, No. 4, in the same place, also shared large- 
ly her expansive benevolence; for her’s was a heart that could feel 
for the Ethiopian’s bondage, and labour for the African’s salvation. 
That holy creed, in the faith of which she loved to do good to every 
human being, had taught her that 


** Fleecy locks and black complexion, 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim; 

Skins may differ, but affection, 
Dwells in black and white the same.” 


Often when returning from these schools in the cool of the day, 
her animating theme was some plan for the next Sabbath, or some 
pleasing anticipation of usefulness from those already laid down ; 
and many a holy song of praise ascended on the evening breeze to 
him who was Lord of the Sabbath, and had so graciously conde- 
scended to bless and honour Sabbath Schools. 

She was amongst the first to promote and zealously engage in 
the “ Monthly Concert for Prayer of Sunday School Teachers of 
all denominations in this Borough.” At these meetings she was 
always a constant attendant, and when they declined, she exerted 
herself greatly to have them revived. Disappointed in this, she 
etter and succeeded in establishing a prayer meeting amongst 
the teachers of the schools belonging to her own church; and these 
prayer meetings are still very well kent up. In all the business of 
the School, she was prompt, diligent, and energetic—In all its 
concerns her affections blended—it mingled in the week-day pur- 
suits, anl shared largely her prayers, both private and social. In 
numerous associations for pious and benevolent purposes, the death 


of one 30 valuable will occasion a deep—a wide spread void ; but in 
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the Sabbath School who—who can calculate the loss! and upon 
whom has the mantle of our loved one fallen, that in her spirit our 
school may still be kept flourishing! 

Mysterious indeed is the providence which snatched her from 
us. The warning yet rings in many an ear, “ be ye also ready, for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Master will call thee’’—it is re- 
peated in every rol ing thunderbolt, and many a cheek turns pale 
when gathering clouds portend another display of the power of 
him who “ rides upon the wings of the wed, and thunders when 
he please.” But if the recollection of the death of one whom we 
confidently hope is beyond the reach of storms and tempests, car- 
ries dread dismay to the thoughtless and unconverted, how will the 
appear when “ thunder and lightning, fire and storm shall lead on 
that dreadful day,” when an assembled world shall be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air, and surround the judgment seat of Christ ? 
—QOn that day our lamented one shall meet the class she loved so 
much—the naleal she so often wept and prayed for. Face to face 
must each one answer, for the privileges enjoyed together. ‘Then 
the instruction she imparted—the exhortations she bestowed—the 
example she left will all be seen in the clear light of truth, “ when 
truth resisted long, resumes its claim and calls Eternity to do its 
rights.” 

. ‘** How well she taught them, many a one will feel 

Unto their dying day; and when they lie 

On the grave’s brink, unfearing and composed, 
Their speechless souls will bless the teacher 
Whose voice exhorted, and whose footsteps led 


Unto the paths of life.” 
Wilmington, August 10, 1824. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL GLEANINGS. 


The Rev. J. D. Pearson, a Missionary in India, and formerly a 
Sunday School teacher in London, lately made the following re- 
marks, which show the importance of having books swifed to the 
instruction of the ignorant : 


In India as well as England, books that are natural and simple 
are preferable to those that are laboured and formal. On one oc- 
casion a brahmin was sitting before him in a boat, when he took the 
opportunity to place two books within his reach, unobserved b 
him, the one was well written in a formal manner to prove the trut 
of christianity, the other with the same intent was written on the 
plan of a dialogue between a teacher and his scholars ; the brah- 
min took up the evidences, read a or two, and laid it down, 
he then took up the dialogue and the whole of it. Since he 
had been in India, many times had he tted that want of sim- 
plicity which used to characterise books in this country, but since 
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he had returned he found that as =— the Sunday School 
Union’s books, this great evil had been done away. 

The same gentleman gives the following account of the first Sun- 
day School in Bengal, India. 

In regard to the origin of that school, it was begun in a way si- 
milar to that which Divine Providence often appoints, namely, 
that when God grants success to our exertions, he generally does 
it so as to leave little room for us to imagine that it was owing to 
our wisdom. We had four schools in the town of Chinsurah, we 
had in them a christian catechism, which the boys regularly learned, 
and one evening the Rev. H. ‘Townley said, “ Do you not think we 
might have these children on the Sunday?” In consequence of 
this conversation I gave out that next Sunday morning I would 
hold an examination, and that those children who chose might at- 
tend. The first Sunday we had fifty, shortly after eighty, and then 
one hundred and fifty. He hoped the little one would become a 
thousand, and the acorn cast into the ground a strong oak. 





A Sunday school child who had been admonished by her teacher, 
was so struck with the advice given that she exclaimed, “O go to 
my home and speak to my father who gets drunk every day, what 

rou have said has made me sorry for my sin, and it may make him 

so too.” The teacher advised her when she arrived at home to 
speak to her father of what she had heard. She did so, and the fa- 
ther burst into tears, and from that time altered his course, and af- 
terwards made a good husband and a good father —{ Hillyard. ] 





On a very warm Sunday afternoon in August, a boy in one of 
our Sunday schools fell asleep during public worship. According 
to the rules of the school, this misfortune wijeinel the little fel- 
low to the forfeiture of a ticket, which, at the close of the service, 
ihe teacher very punctually demanded. ‘The boy having “em up 
his hard earned reward of former good behaviour, was allowed to 
go home. As he was passing out of the church his teacher expe- 
rienced a sharp reproof by overhearing the sleepy lad remark to a 
school fellow—* I wonder my teacher took away my ticket for be- 
ing asleep, when he slept himself all sermon time ! 





A teacher while commenting on the various opinions of the Le- 
viathan of the Scriptures, spoke of the natural history of the whale 
in such a minute detail as attracted one of the most observant of 
the class, who curiously inquired, “ What do they do with the 
whale’s skin ?”’ to this the teacher was unprepared to answer ; the 
lesson, however, proved a useful one to Aim, as he resolved that 
every subject proposed for the future instruction of his class 
should be carefully studied and reflected on at home, that he might 
be . prepared for the acuteness of juvenile inquiry. [JV. Fork 
S. S. 7. Mag. 
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Two boys, says a female teacher, came under my observation, 
one nine years of age, and the other seven. After being in the 
vestry, one Sunday, (where the select class is taken to receive reli- 
gious instruction,) one of these boys went home deeply impressed ; 
and, after a long silence, he exclaimed, “ Oh, mother! we ten had 
the best time in the vestry to-day we have ever had !”? His mother 
asked, “ What has your teacher been telling you to day?” “ Many 

things, mother; but what most affected my heart was this :— 

e teacher told us that when the Lord first convinced him of sin, 
and he felt the need of prayer, he durst not be seen bending his 
knees in his father’s house, but was obliged to go into the fields or 
stack-yards to pray. Oh! thought I, what a bad boy [ must be to 
pray so little, when [I have nobody to hinder me, but might pray in 
any part of the house | please.” ‘These two boys meet twice a 
day to pray a at half-past eight they meet, and pray till 
nine, and at half past twelve and pray till one o’clock, in a garret, 
by themselves. One day, I, in silemse, slipped up to the door un- 
perceived by them. ‘They first —* hymn, and then kneeled 
down, and one of them prayed as follows :—* Qh Lord! we have, 
indeed, been bad boys, but for Jesus Christ’s sake forgive us: may 
we do so no more. Pardon our sins—but pardon them now; and 
make us happy in thy love. O Lord, bless our teachers—may we 
and they meet in heaven, at last, to praise thee for ever. 2men.”— 
Then after singing another hymn, the other prayed :—<O Lord, 
we have bad hearts, but for Jesus’ sake, take them away and give us 
new hearts to-day: may our minds not wander upon our play, nor 
any thing that would grieve thee. May we keep from al! bad boys, 
and do what our — bid us. May we love and serve thee all 
the days of our life, and go to heaven when we die, for Jesus Christ’s 


sake. Amen.” [Lond Lea. Mag.) 


One boy in particular, who is only eight years of age, has made 
the most astonishing progress in the course of five weeks, having 
committed to memory, during that period, the whole of ‘ Brown’s 
Select Scripture References,’ consisting of 67 pages 12mo. small 
type, and giving all the authorities. He has, likewise, committed 
to memory the whole of the Psalms of David, the Proverbs, Isaiah, 
Matthew, Romans, Hebrews, the Acts, the First and Second Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, First and Se- 
cond Thessalonians, First and Second Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
James, and the Revelations! besides the Assembly’s Catechism 
with the Proofs, Hymns, &c. &c. An observation being once 
made about his close application to his religious books, he said, 
‘Ah! but this is nothing compared to what I get off for the week- 
day school! !’ His memory is truly astonishing, and the correct- 
ness with which he repeats any thing is most remarkable. [{ /bid. | 
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FOREIGN. 


It will be interesting to the con- 
ductors of Sunday schools in the 
United States, to find in this Maga- 
zine, a brief sketch of the proceed- 
ings of Sunday schools in other parts 
of the world. Wishing to direct the 
attention of our readers first to our 
Domestic concerns, we have omitted 
in our former numbers all Foreign in- 
telligence. The number of schools in 
Great Britain and other countries has 
greatly increased, and our limits deny 
us the privilege of giving but little 
more than the number of scholars, 
omitting almost entirely the interest- 
ing reports, addresses, &c. with which 
our foreign publications are occupied. 

The London Sunday School Union 
celebrated its 20th anniversary on the 
11th of May. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 
M. P. who presided, the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, from China, Rev. J. D. 
Pierson, from India, Rev. Messrs. 
Hillyard, Curwen, Blackburn, Hine, 
(a native of France,) Collison, Goul- 
ty, Stanley, and Mr. Maitland, 

We have a sketch of the addresses 
delivered by these gentlemen, which 
is very interesting, and we shall en- 
deavour to find room, in an early 
number, for at least one or two anec- 
dotes related on this occasion. One 
of the speakers remarked, that the 
Society was now nearly “of age,” 
and ought to have her portion; he 
hoped “ that every congregation, and 
every individual, would come for- 
ward, and not allow her to go forth 
unendowed.” 

It is not thus with our Union—she 
is in her earliest infancy, and now 
stands in need of the kindest atten- 


tion of all her friends. We hope that | 


Vor. L—M 








individuals and congregations will 
consider this, and prepare their pre- 
sents, the receipt of which will be 
duly acknowledged by our treasurer. 

The following table will show the 
number of scholars stated in the Lon- 
don Union’s Report. 


Sch. Tea.  Schol. 

Four London Auxiliaries 400 5,239 57,765 
Country Unions, &e. in- 

cluding Wales, . .« 33,967 S877 | SOGna2 


Sabbath School Union 
for Seotland, . . . $1,202 3,000 71,300 





Total reported in Great 
Britmm, « 2 © « « 35,659 68,096 657976 


In addition to the above 
may be mentioned, although 
not in connexion with the 
Sunday School Union: 


The Sunday School So- 
ciety for Ireland, . $1,640 13,578 197,184 





The Hibernian Society's 
Sunday Schools, . . ; as8 87,145 
The total amount of the 
thove in Great Britain 37,59 74,614 813,305 
and Irelandis. . . 


Last year the numbers) 
were, « ee ep g 7173 71275 764,901 





the report of last year, 
is an addition of, . 


Which, compared with 
} 364 3,389 47,314 





From the report of the London 
Union, and other sources, we collect 
the following information, 


France.—tin this country the cause 
of education appears to be suffering 
under many restrictions among the 
Catholics, and to be making compar- 
atively slow progress among the Pro- 
testants. In addition to the Sunday 
schools noticed in former reports, a 
Sunday school has been established 
at St. Pierre, near Calais, containin 
40 children; and one has been ft 
in the south of France, i at 
Caveirac, in which between 50 and 60 
attend. At Calmont, near Toulouse, 
two Sunday schools have been es- 
tablished, containing 150 children, 
which the Committee have agreed to 
assist. 

Germany.—An English Sunday 
school has been established at Ham- 
burg, containing 30 children, The 
Committee have opened a correspon- 
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dence relative to German Sunday 
schools, which they trust will lead to 
pleasing results. 

Gibraltar.—The Sunday school 
here contains 80 children, and is in 
a state of great activity. 

Malta.—The American Missiona- 
ries have established a Sunday school 
having 30 or 40 Greek boys and girls, 
and others, in all about 70 or 80. The 
London Missionary Society have also 
a school for English children. The 
Committee trust that Sunday schools 


knowledge, this country will obtain 
an exaltation too great for mere sci- 
ence, literature, and art to bestow, 
even on their greatest favourites. 

India.—Through this populous 
country, continued exertions have 
been made to diffuse the blessings of 
education. The instruction of females 
is considerably increasing in various 
parts. In Bengal alone there are 800 
girls taught in the female schools. In 
the following places there are schools 
containing 500 scholars, and some of 
them much larger numbers :—Calcut- 
ta, Chinsurah, Burdwan, Bellary, 
Madras, Cotym, and Tranquebar. 

In Calcutta a Sunday school has 
been established in connexion with 
the Baptist Mission. 

At Bangalore a Sunday school has 
been established for the children of 
Europeans and their descendants, in 
connexion with the London Missiona- 
ry Society. 

At Vepery there is a Sunday school 
containing 51 children. 

Ceylon.—In this interesting island 
it is calculated that 10,000 children 
are receiving instruction. There are 
upwards of 4,000 scholars under the 
care of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety. We shall give a more parti- 
cular account of the schools at Cey- 
lon, under the care of the American 
Missionaries, in a future number. 

A considerable number of the 
the youths who have been taught, 
have become sincere Christians, and 








others excite the most pleasing hopes. 
Some of these young people evince 
considerable talent; they are able to 
speak two or three languages, and 
are rising up to extend and to per- 
petuate the benefits of the instruc- 
tions they have themselves received. 
Five of them are already very accep- 
tably and usefully engaged as assist- 
ant Missionaries, and many more are 
employed in communicating educa- 
tion to others. 

New South Wales.—In two Sunday 


‘ will spread among that interesting || schools there are 134 children. Sun- ; 

ie part of the human race—the Greeks, day schcols are also established in : 

r who, notwithstanding their depressed || connexion with the Wesleyan Mis- A 
: Pee state, are manifesting a desire for in- |] sion at Sydney, Castlereagh, Parra- 3 
ater struction, which affords ground for || matta, and Kissing Point. The fol- i 
Bf: hope that Greece will regain its form- || lowing extract from the District 4 
ay er literary character ; and if to this be || Report is peculiarly pleasing :—* We : 
Wark superadded the blessings of Christian || are greatly encouraged by the re- ‘ 


markable but undisputed fact, that 
the native youth of the colony are in 
general but little contaminated by the 
evil example which every where 
surrounds them, It would naturally 
be apprehended that they would be 
very early initiated in vicious practi- 
ces, “ growing with their growth, and 
strengthening with their strength ;”’ 
but how pleasing and almost incredi- 
ble is it to relate, that they are, on 
the contrary, for the most part, char- 
acterized by temperance, industry, 
and an aptitude to receive instruc- 
tion. Of the rising generation we in- 
dulge great and well-founded hopes.” 
In addition to the aforementioned 
Sunday schools, there is one at Port- 
land Head, and probably there may 
be others, which are not reported. 

Van Dieman’s Land,—Mr. Horton 
states, that the Sunday school at 
Hobart’s Town has been regularly 
organized, and the number of scho- 
larsdoubled. [Number not mentioned 
in last report.] A Sunday school has 
also been commenced at Kangaro- 
Point. 

South Seas.—The schools establish - 
ed by the London Missionary Society, 
in various islands, continue to pros- 
per: they contain both adults and 
children. Mr. Charles Barff, writes, 

“I received with much pleasure 
your very acceptable present of books, 
&c. for which I return my unfeigned 
thanks. Our Sunday school children, 
of the first class, have the privilege 
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of learning to write. 
twenty of our children, who were 
grown up to manhood, have been 
comfortably married during the past 
year, and are not only good members 
of society, but are candidates for the 
church of Christ. We have selected 
four youths to teach them English, 
preparatory to their reception into an 
academy in contemplation. Our chil- 
dren and teachers too have increased 
in number during the past year, so 
that we have now 40 teachers, male 
and female, among whom are the two 
kings of the island, Hautia and Ma- 
hine, with their good ladies, an office 
they esteem more than their office of 
power, The rising generation is our 
dependence : the present generation 
must soon pass away, and with them 
the Christian religion, unless their 
children are trained up for God. We 
have 400 dear children at Huahine, 
and 36 at Moimiti, or Sir Charles 
Saunderson’s Island.” 

West Africa.—The efforts of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the 
instruction of the captured negroes 
and their children, have been con- 
tinued with growing success, The 
number of scholars returned in the 
last report is 3523. A Sunday school 
has been established at Charlotte. 
The number of native teachers 1s in- 
creasing: many well-instructed youths 
are growing up, whose promising ta- 
lents and early piety afford a satisfac- 
tory pledge for the continuance and 
extension of religious instruction. 

South Africa.—-in the Sunday school 
of the Rev. Mr. Beck there are 100 
scholars, and every Sabbath evening 
he instructs between three and four 
hundred, chiefly adults, in the cate- 
chism. The Rev. Dr. Philip’s Sun- 
day school contains 100 scholars. 

The .dlbany Sunday School Union 
continues its useful labours. It con- 
sists of six Sunday schools, which 
contain 187 European, and 114 Hot- 
tentot children. Five youths, who 
once were scholars, are now actively 
engaged as teachers. An auxiliary 
society has been formed at Graham’s 
Town, for the purpose of building 
and supporting Sunday schools in the 


district of Albany. In a few days the 
subscription amounted to 700 rix- 
dollars. 


Upwards of 








“Mauritius, or Isle of France.—Mr. 
Le Brun’s Sunday school contains 
from 60 to 70 children. 

-Madagascar.—In the Mission schools 
the children on the Sabbath day are 
catechized, and commit to memory 
hymns and prayers. 

Nova Scotia.—A Sunday School 
Union has been formed at St. John’s. 

Prince Edward's Island.—Sunday 
schools are established, but the num- 
ber of scholars is not mentioned, 

.Vewfoundiand.- The Sunday schools 
under the care of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion, are 15 in number, and contain 
858 scholars. 

West Indies.—There are 54 Sunday 
schools connected with the Wesleyan 
Missions, in twenty-three of the is- 
lands, containing 5,298 scholars. In 
the Sunday schools connected with 
the Church Mission in Antigua, there 
are 1,625 scholars; and in this island 
the United Brethren have a consider- 
able number of Sunday scholars, 


The following is a sketch of the 
state of Sunday schools in London and 


its vicinity : 
Scho, Tea, Schol. 
120 1 


South oe « @°s Se va 1,276 4,141 
Fast, ®S 6 at oS 2. Se 96 1,346 15,173 
West - ~ oe 2 £i we Se Se 106 1,289 14,802 
N orth, [Tt © 2S 6a Se 78 1,328 13,649 





400 5,229 57,768 
Last year, . 397 5083 55,175 


Increase . 3 156 2,590 








The report notices the Sunday 
schools in this country, and the form- 
ation of the American Sunday School 
Union, but this part we shall omit, as 
also that relating to Canada, being 
supplied with more recent informa- 
tion from other sources. 

The progress of education among 
heathen children, in various parts of 
the world, is cheering to the Christian 
and philanthropist. We shall occa- 
sionally inform our readers, by brief 
notices, of the state and prospects of 
Christian instruction at the various 
protestant missionary stations, as their 
schools are all conducted on Christian 
principles, and with reference to the 
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future, as well as the present benefit 

of the children. We shall place this 

information under the title of 
EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


Mailta.—In the Valetta schools, the 
daily attendance is, from 190 to 200 
boys, and from 100 to 120 mer The 
number admitted from the beginning 
has been 606 boys and 330 girls.. The 
increasing regard to cleanliness in 
the children, strikes the most inat- 
tentive observer. A great desire 
having been manifested to learn 
English, several English ladies attend, 
in turn, to teach the head class of 
girls. 

In the schools at Castle-Zeitun, 
under Don Luigi Carnilleri, there 
are about 100 boys and 50 girls. The 
self-denying exertions of this benevo- 
lent man entitle him to no common 
share of respect and esteem, and of- 
fer a bright example to his country- 
men. 

A school has been lately established 
in the island of Gozo. 

Ionian Islands.—Of the schools in 
these islands the following account is 
given, in the last Report of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society : 

The British system has been intro- 
duced into all the lonian islands, and 
schools established under the sanction 
of government. In Santa Mauraalone, 
there are 12 schools, providing in- 
struction for a population of 12,000 
souls. 

From the vicinity of these islands 
to Greece, the committee venture to 
hope, that, at no distant period, the 
system of mutual instruction will be 
the means of enlightening and bless- 
ing the inhabitants of that interesting 
country, once the asylum and citadel 
of freedom, and the land of classic 
lore. 

The friends of knowledge will be 
no doubt further gratified by the in- 
formation, that two Greek lads from 
the Island of Cyprus, are now, through 
the kindness of two benevolent indi- 
viduals, receiving instruction at the 
Central School, Borough Road. 

Sierra Leone.—The late Chief Jus- 
tice remarked, with exultation, at a 


Quarter Sessions, a little time before 


he died-That ten years ago, when the 
population of the colony was only 





4000, there were forty cases on the 
calendar for trial; and, now that the 
population was upwards of 16,000, 
there were only six cases on the ca- 
lendar: he congratulated the magis- 
trates and grand jury on the moral 
improvement of the colony. There 
was not a single case from any of the 
villages under the superintendence 
of a missionary or schoolmaster ! 

Cape Town.—South African Mis- 
sionary Society.—In a Sunday school 
for the Heathen, the scholars have 
increased from 30 to 100, and the 
teachers from 6 to 20. In another 
school for the Heathen, on Thursday 
evenings, the scholars have increased 
from 60 to 280; and, of these, from 
120 to 140 constantly attend. On 
Sunday evenings from 300 to 400 
Heathen are catechised. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel.— The National School con- 
tinues to increase. The numbers in 
attendance are, in the English de- 
partment, 70, of whom 10 are slaves; 
in the Dutch department, 253, of 
whom 39 are slaves ; 79 of these are 
unbaptized. 

Bethelsdorp.—The number of Hot- 
tentot children, more or less under 
instruction in the mission-school, is 
about 250; the average attendance 
about 120. 

Hottentots.—Stellenbosch.-The gram- 
mar school, under Mr. Brown, was 
opened here with 150 scholars, 

Paarl-—London Missionary Society. 
-—The school has increased, including 
adults and children, from 170 to up- 
wards of 200. 

Some respectable inhabitants, in- 
duced by the beneficial effect of 
Christian instruction on the slaves, 
superintend an evening school for 
such as cannot attend in the day. 
From 100 to 120, including children, 
attend three times a week. 

Enon.— United Brethren.-Br. Lem- 
merz has 70 scholars ; 36 of them can 
read the Scriptures. 

Griqua Town.—The number of 
children in the mission-school, has 
been reduced from 100 to about 50. 
Madagascar.*——King Radama is 


* This is a large island off the Eastern coast 
of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, 840 miles long, 
by 120 to 200 broad, partially civilized—popula- 





tion about 4,000,000, 
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anxious to promote education: he 
has established an adult school for 
his officers, and has himself under- 
taken to instruct some of his own 
family. In the schools of the mission 
there were 85 scholars : they continue 
to manifest great avidity for learning: 
many of them have obtained consid- 
erable knowledge of Christianity. 
The females of the mission instruct 
native girls. 

Malacca.—The 3 Chinese schools 
were prospering under Mr. Hum- 
phreys. ‘The Malabar school was well 
attended. In the English and Malay 
school, several hundred boys had 
learned to read the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Humphreys had opened a _ female 
Malay school, the first establishment 
of the kind at Malacca. ‘The Mahom- 
edan priests have begun, after the 
example of the Missionaries, to afford 
gratuitous instruction to the children 
of the Malays. Of the importance 
of introducing the system of mutual 
instruction into these parts, the late 
Dr. Milne wrote— | } 

Say China contains 150,000,000 
souls; Cochin-China, Corea, Loo- 
choo, Japan, and other places con- 
nected with China, tributary to it, 60 
or 80,000,000 more, which, perhaps, is 
rather a large estimate. Then we 
shall have a fourth of the human race. 
Now the introduction of the system 
into China would, in time, secure its 
introduction into almost all the other 
countries above named: and its adop- 
tion in our Chinese school here, 
would, I conceive, be the readiest 
way to secure its entrance into China: 
as most of our teachers return to their 
own country, after a few years’ resi- 
dence abroad. 

Sincapore.—In the Chinese school, 
about 20 boys were under instruc- 
tion: the number of scholars in the 
Malay school is not stated. A line of 
buildings, 90 feet by 18, intended as 
apartments for the schoclmasters, 
teachers, &c. in connexion with the 
Chinese department of the Mission, 
has been built. 

Pulo Penang.—tin the two Chinese 
and four Malay schools at George 
Town, the Scriptures continue to be 
taught. The school houses are used 
as chapels, for the benefit of the adult 
natives. 








'} may be pure 


London Jews’ Society. —The educa- 
tion of Jewish children, voluntarily 
given up for that purpose by their 
parents, continues to occupy the at- 
tention of the Committee. Nearly 
300 such children have enjoyed the 
benefit of Christian instruction in the 
school of the Society, since its com- 
mencement; and, in several instances 
there is reason to hope that the good 
seed has not been sown in vain, 

Church Missionary Society.—Ih the 
nine Missions of the Society, there 
are 43 stations, which have 226 schools 
connected with them; some of vhich 
schools are, in fact, separate staiions, 
being established in considerable pla- 
ces, at a distance from the heac sta- 
tion. These stations and schoos are 
occupied by 347 labourers; of vhom 
109 are Europeans, and 238 were 
born in the respective countries vhere 
they are employed. The number of 
scholars under the Society is 12311; 
of whom 8610 are boys, 2354 girls, 
and 1347 adults, 





AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL USION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Wheeling, Va.—Two schools ire in 
a flourishing condition in this ‘own, 
which contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
Some three or four years ago, we 
could scarcely command 60 scholars, 
now we number 2 schools, and up- 
wards of 200 scholars. 

The regard for this religious insti- 
tution increases daily, and I d not 
hesitate to say, that the combine ef- 
forts of the Bible, and Missionary, and 
Tract Societies, concentrated, could 
not effect more good on the jsing 
youth, than Sunday schools, vhen 
regulated by pure religion. 

The Union Sunday Schod of 
Wheeling would consider itsel’ be- 
nefited by being auxiliary to the 
American Sunday School Union. but 
its means of support, resting «pon 
the teachers, forbid this er ex- 
pense.* To the truly National Insti- 
tution, however, we shall ever look 


* The amount of three dollars, the initiatory 
sum, would be more than saved the first » 
by the lower price at which Sunday school 
by the auxiliary. 
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pol the great source of instruction 
encouragement, praying the great 
God to make it effectuate the pn 
of his kingdom, and the promotion 
of true religion. 

St, Clair’s Co. Illinois.-As an agent 
of the American Bible Society, I have 
had eccasion to travel extensively in 
Illinas and Missouri within a few 
months, and found I could do some- 
thing in the Sunday school line, with- 
out gy ween | with my other pur- 
suits. Accordingly, in April | com- 
menced forming county societies, for 
the Lamesa of Sunday schools in 
the dfferent counties. The members 
of these societies subscribe twenty- 
five cents, or more, annually, and 
appant a committee to organize 
schoels, provide tickets, class-papers, 
and premiums, select teachers, and 
in geaeral, conduct the executive con- 
cern: of the schools. Societies of the 
above description, have been formed 
alrealy in the counties of St. Clair, 
Madison, Greene, Mo and San- 
gama, in this state, and several 
schools commenced in each county. 
In Mssouri several schools have been 
started, but no county society yet 
formed, with the exception of one 
confised to the Methodist denomina- 
tion. Next Sabbath, (July 4th,) I 
have appointed to preach on the sub- 
ject,and form a general society in 
St. Louis. 

I sm not able to state the whole 
number of schools opened, nor the 
number of scholars, as no regular re- 
turns have been made. I presume, 
however, in these “ backwoods,” are 
not less than 500 Sunday school 
schoars. All the schools are in great 
want of tickets and books for pre- 
miuns. Funds are subscribed for 
that purpose, but we have not yet 
had the opportunity to supply the 
schcols, When these societies were 
firststarted, it was contemplated to 
form a “Sunday School Union” for 
Missouri and Illinois, but upon havin 
intimation given that a “ Natio 
Union” was contemplated, it was 
thought best to postpone that mea- 
sure for the present. 

Ishall continue to form societies 
and get schools into operation, as 
eircumstances admit, and provide in 


the constitutions, to have them be- i 








come auxiliary to the American Union 
as soon as the conditions are ascer- 
tained. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—The society have 
under their care at present, 2 schools 
in this town, one at the Presbyterian 
meeting house, consisting of about 
130 scholars, 6 male and 6 female 
teachers: and one at the Baptist 
meeting house, of about 100 scholars, 
with about the same number of teach- 
ers of each sex. 

A Sunday school was first instituted 
here by some young ladies, about six 
years ago, but for eres or four years 
past, the male children have been 
taught by male teachers. The various 
and clashing methods of teaching and 
conducting the school, however, here- 
tofore operated as an inducement to 
avail ourselves of the experience and 
advantages of the American Sunday 
school Union. 

Other Sunday schools in country 
places and villages are rising up, one 
of which at Hanover, 12 or 15 miles 
west, have written to us to aid them 
in procuring suitable books, tickets, 
&c. Thus the good cause is progress- 
ing and overcoming the obstacles in- 
terposed by prejudice, timidity, &c. 

We have just been informed of a 


Sunday school being in operation six ° 


miles west, on the Lancaster road, 
Newton township, consisting of about 
60 scholars. 

Mass.—I believe your Mag- 
azine will do much good. It ought 





‘to be taken, not only by every Sab- 


bath school teacher who can afford 
it, but by every friend to Sabbath 
schools ; for although they may not be 
able to give their personal services, yet 
they may assist greatly by giving their 
prayers; but this they will never do, 
while they know nothing more about 
the operation of the Sabbath school 
system, than can be obtained from (it 
may be) the heartless efforts made to 
collect the children of their immedi- 
ate neighbourhood for one hour on the 
Sabbath, and this, perhaps, for but six 
months in the year. There is a most 
distressing apathy on this subject, but 
let publications like this, showing 
what has been done, what may be 
done, and what ought to be done, be 
extensively circulated and read, and 
there is good reason to believe this 
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apathy will give place to zealous, 
persevering activity—and we have it 
from the best authority, that in “due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” 

Frederick, Md.—The managers and 
teachers of the several Sunday schools 
in this city, being sensibly impressed 
with the conviction, that the forma- 
tion of a Sunday School Union would 
greatly promote the Sunday school 
cause in this section of the country, 
since the dense population thereof 
affords many districts where Sunday 
schools might be established with 
much benefit to their several neigh- 
bourhoods, have, with the sole view 
to give energy and effect to the ge- 
neral cause, formed a union, and be- 
come auxiliary to the National Union. 

In addition to the three schools in 
this city, which are now connected in 
this union, we expect 10 or 12, that 
are already established in this county, 
to be shortly annexed,—and as the 
field in which we arc to exert our- 
selves is large and extensive, we an- 
ticipate, ere long, to be instrumental 
in rescuing many from the path of 
ignorance, to receive that knowledge 
which only can direct them to happi- 
ness and peace, “ May the work of 
the Lord appear unto his servants, 
and his glory unto their children,—so 
that the beauty of the Lord our God 
be established in the work of our 
hands.” 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
Benefits of Religious Tracts. 


To one poor old woman who could 
not read, and had been for years con- 
fined to her bed, I read that most ex- 
cellent tract, “To the Aged.” She 
could sit up in her bed; and as J read, 
the tears streamed down her furrow- 
ed cheeks, and many an interruption 
did she make, to express her delight 
with the feast Providence was giving 
her. “ O/” said she, ** J do bless God 
for sending you to me, and shail recol- 
lect you when I meet you in Heaven; I 
know I shall.” It was a precious sea- 
son to me, and I trust to several 
others who could not read, but sat 
around and heard the words of salva- 
tion, 

I gave a few tracts and a Testa- 
ment to a young woman, confined in 








a solitary cell ina prison. I had the 
pleasure of hearing afterwards that 
there was reason to hope that they 
were blessed to the conversion of her 
soul, : 

A man from the country, says a 
pious merchant, in one of our large 
cities, was leaving my store on Sa- 
turday afternoon; when, suspecting 
his purpose to travel the next day, I 
inquired where he would spend the 
Sabbath. He avowed his determina- 
tion to travel; and introduced many 
of the reasons, so often urged to show 
that the commandment of God can be 
innocently violated. I remonstrated 
with him on the wickedness of the 
course he intended to pursue ; and as 
he left me, placed in his hand a reli- 
gious tract, hoping it might prove a 
blessing to him. It was about three 
months after, that he returned; re- 
ferred me to the humble effort I had 
made for his good ; told me that while 
he broke God’s law by travelling on 
that Sabbath, there was anguish in 
his heart; and that he found no rest, 
till, as he hoped, he rested on Christ, 
the rock of salvation. 

In the store of another merchant, 
a quantity of Tracts, was, several 
years ago, deposited by a benevolent 
clergyman, for sale. The merchant, 
supposing that the profits were for 
the clergyman’s personal benefit, dis- 
posed of the tracts as he had oppor- 
tunity, but took no interest in them 
himself; till one day curiosity led 
him to examine their contents. He 
soon found among them The Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain; which its excel- 
lent author, Mrs. Hannah More, has 
mentioned as, in her judgment, the 
most useful of her publications. -He 
felt that he needed a religion which 
would render him happy 1n povert 
and affliction. He sought, and found, 
His partner in trade was influenced 
by a tract which he found in the same 
parcel, to attend to the things of re- 
ligion and consecrate himself to God. 
Both have since felt an unwavering 
attachment to the cause of Christ; 
have distributed thousands of reli- 
gious tracts, and been efficient friends 
of Missions, Bible Societies, and all 
the benevolent institutions which God 
is now using to promote the kingdom 
of his dear Son. 
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; number, will be allowed a liberal discount: 
See Hence their profit on this Alinanack will be 
BY THE AMERICAN 8, 5, UNION. as large as on any other; and by giving it 
ep an extensive circulation, they will greatly 

The Sunday School Receiving Book : aid the cause of morality and religion.) 
Quarto. Memoirs of Sergeant Dale, his Daugh- 
The Sunday School Minute Book: ter, and the Orphan Mary. By 

Quarto. Mrs, Sherwood. 


The Christian Almanack, No. V. Vol. The History of Marten and his Two 


ni vo — th Be lige Little Scholars at a Sunday school. 

[This wi ished at the usual price o me nt 

7 Almanacks, vein and a quarter cents,) and By the author of “™ The Two 
merchants and others who purchase a large Lambs. 
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Rotices and Acknowledgments. 


“LL. C.” in answer to “Caroline” is received. It will afford us very great 
pleasure to insert well written articles, especially from Sunday school teach- 
ers, whose experience may render their communications peculiarly valuable, 
but we must remind correspondents of the quaint saying, “ What is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well ;” and he who sets down to write for a Mag- 
azine ought at least to make his article legible.—Cannot be inserted, 


The lines dated “ W—, June 23d, 1817,” cannot be admitted. Children 
should never be taught to believe themselves ‘‘ yet unsullied flowers,” if the 
Royal Psalmist speaks the truth, Ps. 51:5; because we “were by nature 
children of wrath.” Eph. 2:5. 


“ B.” in our next. 


The request of a correspondent, that a brief history of the American Sun- 
day School Union should appear in our pages, shall be complied with. We 
intend also to notice a Sunday School Society formed in this city in 1790. 


Notices of “ An ot se in favour of Sunday Schools”—* Report of the 
Canada Union,” and of several other pamphlets and books, designed for this 
number, are unavoidably deferred. ; 


It has been stated, that no invitation was given in our Magazine to friends 
of Sunday schools, to write for its pages. This is a mistake which we are 
happy to correct, and again solicit communications. 


(cp Communications may be addressed “ Editor of the American Sunday 
School Magazine,” and sent through the post-office, (postage paid,) or left 
at the Depository, No. 29 N. Fourth street, above Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


The first Sunday School Concert of Prayer will be held on the 2d Monday 
evening, the 135th. (See notice on cover.) é 


Erratum.—In our last number the TJreasurer’s residence was stated to be in 
“* South” instead of No. 45 Worth Sixth street. 


In answer to several inquiries on the subject, we state, that the late 
“ Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union,” having transferred all its 
property to the American Sunday School Union, (See American S. S. Maga- 
zine, No. 1,) the latter assumed all the responsibilities of the former ; and 
those schools, ov societies, which were formerly auxiliary to the “ Philadel- 
phia Sunday and Adult School Union,” are now considered as the auxiliaries 
of the American Sunday School Union, are entitled to all the privileges 
which that relationship confers, and are expected to furnish the American 
Sunday School Union with a copy of their annual report. 

We would here remark, that auxiliaries, which can make it convenient, 
would promote the general cause by sending delegates to attend the Anni- 
versary of the American Sunday School Union in May. 
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